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The Value of Ilymns as Companions of the Personal Life 


by President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., Union Theological Seminary 


T may be that some who read these 
words never have thought about the 
value of hymns. Others may have sup- 
posed that their chief value consists in 
jurnishing a convenient aid to public 
worship. Hymns, set to music and sung 
by the common voice of the congrega- 
tion, form an important part of the con- 
ventional church service and enter 
largely into the practise of all devotional 
assemblies. The custom of public hymn- 
singing has its value and its limitations. 
lts value often is very great. The asso- 
ciation of many minds in the genuine ex- 
pression of a religious sentiment, may 
react in a noble manner on. the individ- 
ual worshiper, especially when music, 
worthily conceived and worthily uttered, 
hecomes the vehicle of that expression. 
The singing of hymns is a practise dear 
to multitudes. Memories are entwined 
in it; hopes are renewed by it; and often, 
hereby, the swelling emotions of our 
hearts are set free, to the increasing of 
joy and the consoling of sorrow. but 
the practise has also its limitations. 
Like any other customary public action, 
it may become formal and reduced in 
meaning; or the hymn may be used, not 
for itself, but for the music that supports 
it. Decause of the variousness of human 
lives, and the changefulness of states of 
mind, the hymn sung at any given time 
in an assembly may, at the moment, rep- 
resent the thought of few who are join- 
ing in the musical expression. Yet, 
even with these limitations, the singing 
of hymns in the home, in the devotional 
meeting, in the public service of the 
house of God, is a wholesome and beau- 
tiful practise. Jor countless lives it has 


been, and it is, a means of grace. | ad- 
vise all men to avail themselves of it. 
My especial purpose in this article is 
to deal with the private use of hymns, 
rather than with their public use. To 
those who have thought of hymns in 
bulk only, as it were, crowded together 
by hundreds in a hymn-book, weak and 
trivial hymns side by side with those 
that have in them the living fire of God’s 
Spirit, | wish to suggest the value of 
certain individual hymns as companions 
of the personal life. I‘rom time to time, 
| believe, God speaks through one and 
another of His servants with much of 
the same power and inspiration where- 
with, of old, He spoke through psalm- 
ists. Not otherwise can I account for 
the extraordinary spiritual values of cer- 
tain hymns. Some of them have been 
in the personal lives of men like friends 
and counselors, continuing through 
changing years; others have flashed sud- 
denly into the region of experience, in 
connection with some crisis of joy or 
sorrow, bringing with them the vision of 
(sod, or turning darkness into light, de- 
feat into victory. Great hymns, by their 
exalted tone, their tenderness, or by 
their faithfulness, as reflecting emotions 
actually stirring the soul, often exert a 
tremendous influence upon boyhood. 
ovs, unless seriously depraved, are 
open to the appeal of that which com- 
bines true sympathy with true dignity. 
The heroic element in boyhood is very 
strong. Blessed are the boys in whom 
that heroic element has not perished be- 
neath the smothering influence of wilful 
sin against self! I remember two hymns 
that arose like glittering planets in my 
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boyhood’s sky and led me on. One was 
Seagrave’s noble hymn, “Kise my soul, 
and stretch thy wings,” especially this 
stanza: 

Kivers to the ocean run, 


Nor stay in all their course ; 


lire, ascending, secks t 


he sun; 
Both speed them to their source : 
So a soul that’s born of God, 
Pants to view His glorious Face ; 
Upward tends to Ilis abode 


lo rest in His embrace !”’ 


My acquaintance with that hymn began 
when, as a child, | heard it sung at the 
funeral of a soldier who had been both a 
brave officer and a brave Christian. The 
splendid suggestion of the words fanned 
in my immature yet sensitive spirit an 
aspiration never afterward, I trust, 
wholly quenched. The other hymn that 
left upon my boyhood an indelible im- 
pression was Zinzendorf's heroic com- 
position, founded upon a passage in 
Psalm ¢xxxix, 
*O) Thou, to whose all-searching sight 


Phe darkness shineth as the light.” 


The closing stanzas of that hymn are, to 
me, like life-long friends, fulfilling their 
blessed ministry through the toil and 
strain, the cloud and sunshine, the ef- 
forts and reactions of many a long year. 
So dear to me are these words, so 
charged with unutterable memories, that 
when I repeat them the long scroll of 
the past is unwound before me: 
** Saviour, where'er Thy steps I see 
Dauntless, untir'd, I follow Thee ; 
© let Thy Hand support me still 
And lead me to Thy holy hill. 
‘If rough and thorny be the way 
My strength proportion to my day ; 
Till toil and pain and grief shall cease, 
Where all is calm and joy and peace.” 


It is a good thing to form in childhood 
the practise of committing to memory 
those hymns that, without effort of ours, 
appeal strongly to the noblest part of 
us and seem to be the echo of our own 
most vital thinking. Few things con- 
tribute more generously to the making 
of a helpful personality. I suppose the 
reason of this is that those great hymns, 
emanating from the deepest life of their 
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authors, really contain and communicate 
to us the power of the Spirit of God, re- 
lating it creatively to our own best emo- 
tions and aspirations. 

When we become men we do not nec- 
essarily part company with the relig- 
ious and heroic aspirations of boyhood. 
Certainly for some, possibly for many, 
the years of manhood do not “fade into 
the light of common day.” Some illu- 
sions must be dispelled, many sad and 
difficult lessons must be learned, heavy 
burdens must be borne, but if we live 
true to the best that we know, very much 
of the heroic spirit of boyhood may be 
carried over into manhood, to keep us 
young and eager and sympathetic. Here 
is where hymns may do so much for us 
men, as great companions of our per- 
sonal life. We cannot choose them for 
each other; we must assimilate them for 
ourselves. At different periods in our 
manhood, these great voices of God shall 
speak to us the different messages that 
we need. More than one man_ has 
known the time when, hard-pressed, un- 
der great tension, afraid to go on, Neale’s 
hymn has spoken to him like a voice out 
of the heavens, 

* Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distressed ? 


* Come to me,’ saith One, ‘and coming 
Be at rest.’ ”’ 


Among the many great hymn-voices 
that have spoken to me in manhood, one 
that has continued with me for years, 
with an influence of indescribable maj- 
esty, is Thomas Binney’s “Eternal 
Light.” It was, I believe, the only hymn 
that he wrote. Again and again it has 
renewed my sense of the glorious pres- 
ence of God and thereby has helped me 
to banish hindering influences. And 
now it is associated supremely in my 
thoughts with a Sunday morning high 
up among the Himalayas of Northern 
India. Jt was a morning of unusual 
splendor. The cloudless sky was like 
“the terrible crystal.” The air was still. 
A holy calmness lay on all things near 
and far. Wending my way to service 
along a mountain path, a_ turning 
brought me suddenly face to face with 
Kanchanjangi, rising into the upper 
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Message of the Men of the Haystack to the Students of To-day 


heavens to the height of 27,000 feet. I 
say “rising,” yet, it did not seem to 
arise from the earth, but rather to be 
“descending out of heaven from God.” 
No wreath of mist was upon it to ob- 
scure a single glory. It was a complete 
unveiling—a perfect, absolute revelation. 
Its glorious peaks and shoulders were 
“olistering” in Indian sunlight, exceed- 
ing white, so as no fuller on earth could 
whiten them. Its cliffs and ravines 
deepened into bluish atmosphere that at 
length dissolved all foundations, and left 
the unutterable majesty of the summit 
hanging in the sky. As I looked upon 
it, every power in my soul moved forth 
toward God; and, instantly, as if taught 
of the Spirit, my mind answered the tre- 
mendous appeal of the vision with the 
words of Binney’s hymn: 





‘ Eternal Light! Eternal Light! 
How pure that soul must be 
When, placed within Thy searching sight 
It shrinks not, but, with calm delight 
Can live, and look on Thee. 
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* There is a way for man to rise 
To that sublime abode :— 
An offering and a sacrifice, 
A IHloly Spirit’s energies, 
An Advocate with God. 
‘ These, these prepare us for the sight 
Of holiness above : 
The sons of ignorance and night 
May dwell in the Eternal Light, 
Through the Eternal Love!” 
So, as our life moves onward, these 
great hymns, like friends, walk by our 
side in this our earthly pilgrimage; lift- 
ing us up when we are bowed down, in- 
terpreting our own aspirations to us, 
making us gentle, and loving, and merci- 
ful and earnest. It may be so to the very 
end of our journey. Perhaps our last 
conscious thought on earth may be 
stirred by one of these companions of 
the personal life—a voice whispering far 
within— 
** Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live ; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die.” 


Message of the Men of the Haystack to the Students of 
To-day 


By Luther D. Wishard 


HE Acts of the Men of the Hay- 
stack are brietly these: 

Early in the college year 1806-7 at 
Williams, Samuel J. Mills, a freshman, 
enlisted a little group of men in meeting 
occasionally to prayerfully consider the 
problem of the world’s evangelization 
and of their obligation to its solution. 
The missionary zeal of these men seems 
to have subjected them to the criticism 
and ridicule of their fellow-students, cer- 
tain of whom came to their meetings to 
scoff but did not remain to pray. lor 
this reason they were led to hold their 
meetings in a grove near the campus. 
One of their meetings was abruptly ter- 
minated by a thunder-shower whose vi0- 
lence compelled them to seek refuge 
under the lee of a haystack. As the 
storm cleared away and the sun reap- 
peared, Mills said, “Come, let us resume 
our conference while the dark clouds 


are going and the bright skies are com- 
ing.” It was during this conference that 
Mills proposed that they themselves ef- 
fect a mission to the heathen in their own 
persons, and ventured the opinion that 
they had it in their power to make their 
influence felt in the darkest corners of 
the earth. 

The idea of that littke unknown, un- 
trained band of college men making their 
influence felt in any corner of the earth, 
and especially the darkest corners, 
struck one of their number as so utterly 
preposterous that he entered some sort 
of a protest. Harvey Loomis’s protest, 
however, fortunately had the effect which 
protests commonly have—it simply con- 
firmed the originator of the proposition 
in his purpose; for Mills replied, “We 
can do it if we will.” The speedy result 
of that meeting was the organization of 
a Missionary society in the college, the 
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first student missionary society on this 
continent. 

The Men of the IHlaystack accom- 
plished three distinet things: First, they 
exploited their missionary purpose in 
other colleges. They visited Union; two 
of them entered other colleges as stu- 
dents, one Yale, the other Middlebury, 
that they might the better promote and 
make permanent their missionary pro- 
gram. They also organized a society in 
Andover Seminary, where some of them 
went for theological study. Second, they 
effected the organization of the first 
board of foreign missions in America, by 
attending the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional churches at Bradford, Mass., and 
by successfully appealing to the mem- 
bers of that conference for the organiza- 
tion of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. ‘Third, 
two of their number actually reached 
the forcign field, Mills going to Africa 
and Richards to Ceylon. 

Having thus briefly summarized the 
facts of their remarkable career, let us 
gather into a few paragraphs the distinet 
message which their acts and words have 
sent us from across the old century. 

First, their message contains a call to 
prayer. It was in a meeting of prayer 
that their eyes were anointed to see the 
great world harvest field where they 
and their successors of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement were to reap. It was 
in an hour of communion with their great 
Leader that they received their commis- 
sion and call to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Carlyle says that Cromwell's 
war councils were little more than 
prayer-meetings. Be it ever remem- 
bered that the greatest student mission- 
ary uprising in history dates its birth 
in 1806, in the lee of a haystack where 
five young men were praying. 

Second, their example is a call to unite 
the students of the world for the world’s 
evangelization. They immediately went 
forth to other colleges with their appeal. 
Two of them tore themselves away from 
their Alma Mater that they might extend 
their missionary movement. We have 
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not been indifferent to this part of their 
message. We are uniting the students 
in all the world for the first time in his- 
tory for the greatest work of all time. 
Their example should intensify our de- 
termination to fling out our battle-line 
until we shall have made the colleges in 
all lands mission stations. 

Third, their example bids us appeal 
for the help of the churches. They went 
before the leaders of the Church mod- 
estly but fearlessly and plead their 
cause until the churches furnished the 
ways and means for the conduct of the 
missionary enterprise, by organizing the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. ‘The great present 
need of the student missionary move- 
ment is the support of the churches, and 
no agent or agency can appeal for this 
so effectively as the student missionary 
volunteer. Every Christian home, every 
church, and every church council should 
be appealed to by the students in person. 
A wealthy man recently declared, “If you 
will set before us your choice young men 
who are determined to go, we can’t turn 
down their appeal.” When this work is 
done we shall have thousands of enthu- 
siastic givers pouring their money into 
the treasuries of our missionary societies. 

Fourth, “We can do it, if we will.” 
These seven short, sharp, strong words 
constitute the climax of the message of 
the Men of the Haystack. Shall our 
college halls be made houses of prayer? 
We can make them such, if we will. 
Shall the students of all lands—Protes- 
tant, Roman, Greek, Mohammedan, Con- 
fucian, Buddhist, Brahman, Pagan—be 
united for this greatest work of the ages? 
We can unite them, if we will. Shall the 
churches become adequate bases of sup- 
ply for the missionary movement? We 
can make them such, if we will. Shall 
the Christians of this generation tell 
every creature the good tidings of great 
jov which the angels said should be to 
all the people? We can do it, if we will. 
The things we can not do if we will are 
insignificant in comparison with the 
things we can do if we will. 











Among Norwegian Students 


By Robert P. Wilder 


A’ the head of the — beautiful 
Christiania liord is located the 
capital city of Norway. Not far 
from the Palace, on the principal 
thoroughfare, stands the fine group 
of buildings belonging to the Uni- 
versity. ‘This institution was founded in 
i811, and grants degrees in theology, 
medicine, law, natural science, and phi- 
losophy. At present the students num- 
ber about 1,500. In addition to the Uni- 
versity there are in Christiania several 
institutions of higher learning, such as 
dental, business, technical, art and mili- 
tary high schools; also a number of gym- 
nasia which prepare for the University. 

The Norwegian Students’ Christian 
Union has thus an important field to cul- 
tivate. A good beginning has been 
made, since its membership includes one 
hundred men and twenty-five women 
students. In October this Union en- 
tered its building, which has been pur- 
chased for 51,000 kroner—about $13,760 
—and is already making the work more 
prominent and effective. 

Under the auspices of this Union it 
has been my privilege to work for nearly 
two months. May | send a few words of 
cheer to those who have labored together 
with me in prayer? In the last issue of 
I-xcelsior, the organ of the Scandinavian 
Christian Student Movement, are these 
words: “The Norwegian Students’ 
Christian Union can look back upon a 
semester which is perhaps the most re- 
markable that it has hitherto experi- 
enced.” Prayer explains all. First, the 
prayers of friends in India and other 
lands. Secondly, the daily prayer-meet- 
ings held during the campaign in the 
building of the Christian Union. Six 
days of each week, busy students come 
together to lay hold of God. Hence, 
God has laid hold of them and some of 
their companions. To some the Bible 
has become a new book, united prayer 
a new power, the Holy Spirit’s work in 
the heart a blessed reality, and personal 





effort for the salvation of comrades a 
necessity. 

Nothing is more inspiring than to see 
Norwegian students on fire for God. 
The flames come from solid, hard tim- 
ber, slow to ignite and difficult to extin- 
guish. In their simplicity of life, 
ruggedness of character, thorough schol- 
arship, warmth of heart and cautiousness 
in reaching conclusions they remind one 
of Scotch students. When they decide, 
one rests satisfied with their quiet, un- 
demonstrative but fixed purpose. 

It is impossible to understand or to 
win these men in a hurry. One it took 
me several weeks to find out. What 
seemed coldness proved to be largely 
shyness. What appeared to be opposi- 
tion turned out to be chiefly inde- 
pendence of character. The more one 
sees of them, the more one loves them. 
One came to me daily for fellowship and 
prayer. Steadily he grew in desire to 
help men and in passion for God’s honor. 
“Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory,” were words 
frequently on his lips. He received 
more from God’s word continually, re- 
marking that Jeremiah, which was 
formerly a dry book, yielded daily food 
to his soul. He quietly revealed the fact 
that God had poured upon him the Holy 
Spirit. His heart is so drawn out in 
prayer that he must rise at six these dark 
mornings for communion with his 
Savior. 

Personal interviews were chiefly upon 
choice of life-work, purity, Bible study, 
Bible criticism, surrender to Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit. The language was 
scarcely a hindrance. In individual deal- 
ing and the daily meetings I used Nor- 
wegian. In the University sermon, mass 
meeting for gymnasiasts, course of lec- 
tures on missions, addresses to women 
students and volunteers; in the conduct 
of Bible classes and of the mission study 
class, I spoke in English without an in- 
terpreter. It is remarkable how many 
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are able to follow addresses in English. 
lor example, most of the addresses in 
the University were delivered in the 
largest hall, since the hall in which we 
began would not accommodate the au- 
diences. Lut in speaking to the mem- 
bers of the Student Christian Union and 
the Association of theological students, 
it was necessary to have interpreters, for 
old Latin students are usually unfamiliar 
with English. 

In closing I quote again from the arti- 
cle in Excelsior: “What these prayer- 
meetings have meant to each participant 
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is something which he alone best feels, 
but they have also had significance for 
the Union as a whole. There has come 
more spirit and life to the whole Union; 
not only to the participants in these 
meetings, but also to the other members. 
We have, as it were, begun to hear the 
first still, faint sound of the Spirit’s mov- 
ing. May I count upon your daily 
prayers for the campaign among stu- 
dents in Copenhagen, which, God will- 
ing, will be conducted February 3 to 
March 1 in that important and most diffi- 
cult field. 


The Importance and Pleasure of Bible Study 


By the Rey. John Timothy Stone, Baltimore. 


N () book is more appreciated than 

the Bible, and no book more neg- 
lected. Those who study God’s Word 
are increasingly anxious to continue and 
advance in such study; those who neglect 
it become increasingly indifferent. The 
importance of such study is seen in the 
results gained. 

First, it elevates the standard of cult- 
ure. Wherever the Bible has gone, 
character has developed. It has acted as 
a mirror to reflect life; but it has also 
placed before men the perfect ideal of 
character as seen in Jesus Christ, and 
with this standard, life has been elevated. 
It has also broadened the definition of 
culture. Nothing short of the best has 
satisfied its definition. | Admonitions 
such as, “Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect,” “Let patience have her perfect 
work,” “Every man that hath this hope 
in him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure’—no worldly definition parallels 
such a standard. Art, music, literature, 
ethics, have all had their place in this 
Christian culture. 

Second, the study of God’s Word de- 
stroys superficiality. The superficial 
abounds on every side. Pictures attempt 
to substitute for verbal expression. Our 
modern magazines are sometimes called 
literary, not because of their merit of 
composition and expression, but through 
attractive pictures and illustrations. The 


pen may be mightier than the sword, but 
this superficiality is trying to make a few 
sketchy illustrations mightier than the 
pen. The writer simply aims to convey 
the idea. If a photograph or etching 
will do this most quickly, he seems satis- 
fied. This superficial influence is seen 
in the criticism of to-day, especially of 
that which demands thorough scholar- 
ship for its appreciation. Thus in- 
numerable critics of God’s Word abound 
who know nothing whatever about the 
Bible, who talk about what they have not 
seen, and find fault with what they have 
not studied. The criticism which is 
highest and best, and which is construc- 
tive instead of destructive, comes from 
those who are studying the bible, and 
delving deep into its real mystery and 
majesty. 

Third, “it makes practical the religious 
principle.” In an earnest address given 
recently by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
in which he sought to answer the ques- 
tion, “Is there a solution of the Labor 
Problem?” he emphasized the truth, that 
society will never solve this problem, 
either nationally or locally, until it 
“makes practical the religious principle.” 
This result is accomplished through the 
study of God’s Word, even more broadly 
than in the solution of the labor problem. 
The Old Testament may be termed the 
plant, growing and developing through- 
out its entire history; but the bud and 
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blossom are seen in the words of Christ, 
from which the fruitage will result. 
That blossom has the fragrance and 
beauty of the Golden Rule, “As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.” One who conscien- 
tiously, studiously, and reverently fa- 
miliarizes himself with the Bible, will be- 
come the embodiment of its teaching and 
will practically apply the true principles 
of religion. 

Fourth, it adjusts the relation of the 
natural and the supernatural. This has 
become the fundamental point in Chris- 
tianity’s controversy. All the so-called 
great doctrines of the Church must be 
secondary to our belief in the super- 
natural. Christ’s incarnation and deity, 
His resurrection and miracles, all follow 
the acceptance of this great fundamental. 
How, then, can we believe in the natural 
and the supernatural? A_ thoughtful 
study of the bible unconsciously and 
thoroughly adjusts such relationships. 
Jesus of Nazareth was a lover of nature, 
irom the tiniest flower to the most gor- 
geous lily. From the birds, the foxes, the 
mountains, He drew His pictures. He 
“was in all points tempted like as we 
are,’ but He likewise restored the blind 
to sight, and bade the lame walk, and 
cleansed the vile leper. Those who have 
studied His life and teachings and the 
words of His immortal followers most 
closely, have had least difficulty in ac- 
cepting such a faith, and in adjusting life 
to such a belief. In Him we see the 
natural mysteriously blended with the 
supernatural, and Faith believes and 
worships. 

Fifth, it gives a first-hand knowledge 
of truth. Everywhere religion is liable 
to degenerate into a second-hand rela- 
tion to truth. The minister, the Sunday- 
school teacher, the friend—all have 
naturally much to do with our religious 
beliefs; but we have no right to allow 
even the Church to interfere with our 
personal relationship to God. The Bible 
gives us this first-hand knowledge of 
truth. We see, we believe, we hope, we 
love, because the Scriptures give us a 
personal relationship to the Author of 
our salvation. Christ Himself said, “It 
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is expedient for you that I go away; for 
if | go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if 1 depart, | will 
send Him unto you. He will 
guide you into all truth. He 
shall receive of mine, and shall show it 
unto you.” All organized Christian 
activity in Christ's Church should lead 
to Him, but not substitute for Him, as 
seen in His word through personal ac- 
quaintance. 

Sixth, it bulwarks faith. Every man 
should have “a reason of the hope 
that is in’ him. We _ should know 
whom we have believed. We must be 
workmen that need not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth. We 
verify our confidence by the literalism of 
the word, and make God’s own voice, 
through His servants’, responsible for 
that on which we base our faith. 

The pleasure of Bible study grows 
upon us as we become familiar with our 
subject, like a pleasant friendship which 
is an increasing source of joy, because 
of vast reserve gifts and graces. This 
pleasure results from a consciousness of 
honest investigation and effort. No sin- 
cere student who is searching after truth 
can satisfy his own heart by taking the 
conclusions of another in a matter where 
investigation is open and free before 


him. The Word of God needs no apolo- 
getics. It is independent. It believes in 


self-defense. It invites criticism, and is 
cordiaily responsive to all friendly visit- 
ors. Many a student who has been an 
opponent of God's Word has become a 
stanch defender, simply because, laying 
aside all prejudice, he has sought for him- 
self, and by such investigation gained 
self-respecting pleasure. 

It is also a constant source of new 
suggestion and thought. No one can 
consecutively and seriously study God’s 
Word without gaining new conceptions 
and seeing new visions. New passages 
will open up before him, and familiar 
passages will clothe themselves in new 
and attractive garments. The critical 
spirit will give way to the devotional 
spirit, and doubt and difficulty give place 
to faith and gratitude. 

Again, he will have the pleasure of a 
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deepened respect and love for spiritual 
things. Weare all very human, and the 
material things of life influence and 
largely control us. “Natural law in the 
spiritual world” will become not so much 
an argument to us, as an illustration, and 
we will learn to look beyond the material 
to see with the eye of faith. We may not 
explain every mystery of Scripture, but 
the mysterious love of the Author of the 
Scriptures will turn our darkness into 
light, and reverence and respect will re- 
sult. 

Above all things, through the study of 
the Scriptures, the memory will become 
a storehouse of mental treasure. Life, 
with all its problems unknown to us, its 
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WOULD like to urge upon the 
young men and women who hope 
within a few years to be upon the mis- 
sion field the importance of acquiring a 
thorough command of the language in 
which they hope to do their life-work for 
the Master. I mean by a thorough com- 
mand, the possession of a good vocabu- 
lary, correct and rhythmical articulation 
of words as combined into sentences, and 
such an acquaintance with the thoughts 
and habits of the people as will enable 
the missionary to speak to individuals or 
companies with precision, force, and 
beauty of expression. 

1)o I hear someone saying: “Why, this 
is a matter of course. How could we do 
anything else than to set ourselves faith- 
fully to the task of acquiring the lan- 
guage which we are to use in after life?” 
I very much wish that what seems in 
prospect to be a matter of course 
might always prove to be so in retrospect. 
It has not proved so in my observation 
on the mission field, which has extended 
through nearly three decades. <A_ per- 
centage of missionaries, not large, let us 
gladly admit, retire early from the field 
because they fail to acquire the language 
through which they must do their work. 
A much larger percentage get an imper- 
fect working use of the language, and ac- 


‘ 


griefs, its needs, its disappointments, 
will ever have a source of divine inter- 
pretation within our lives through this 
Word, which is a lamp unto our feet, a 
light unto our path. 

How demonstrate practically, then, the 
importance and pleasure of the study of 
God’s Word? First, by beginning to 
study, not by theorizing about it. Lible 
classes, courses of instruction, oppor- 
tunities to learn by teaching God’s Word, 
are open to all. Second, by adopting an 
attitude of sympathy with, and interest 
in, such study. Third, pray that God’s 
Holy Spirit may lead to right interpreta- 
tion, and impel to continued diligence 
and zeal. 


Language Study 
North China College, Tung Chow 


complish an honorable and useful work; 
but always, whether in conversation or 
public address, their thought suffers mu- 
tilation by their imperfect medium of ex- 
pression. Happily the number is not few 
of those who, by good ability. with the 
added capacity for work, acquire an easy 
and vigorous mastery of the language 
which they are to use, and so they are 
able to clothe their message of life in liv- 
ing words that win the ear, command 
the thoughts, and stir the hearts of their 
hearers. 

But what are the dangers that should 
be known in advance in order to be 
guarded against? One danger is the im- 
perfect appreciation of the fact that pa- 
tient and persevering study is the price 
that must be paid for the proper mas- 
tery of any language. Once and again a 
young missionary is heard to say, “I 
propose to learn this language just as a 
child learns its mother tongue.” There 
is a lurking danger that lies in the way 
of one’s starting out with such a propo- 
sal. It usually means that a language is 
to be picked up by the ear in easy inter- 
course and without the trouble of pro- 
tracted study. It is forgotten that the 


ability to absorb a language is far greater 
between the years of one and ten than 
between the years of twenty and thirty; 
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and it is further forgotten that, in addi- 
tion to the immense advantage of learn- 
ing a language in childhood, few men or 
women learn to speak or write their na- 
tive tongue with force and beauty with- 
out long and careful study in the art of 
using words. The human mind is not a 
sponge to absorb a language by a kind of 


capillary attraction; rather it is a vessel ' 


to be filled by good, honest effort in dip- 
ping or pouring from ithe source of sup- 
ply. A bright mind without much study 
will pick up a ready though superficial 
use of a strange language; but only by 
careful study can the varied and delicate 
meanings and uses of words be mastered 
and valuable thoughts find their appro- 
priate expression in accurately chosen 
words. 

A second danger to be avoided is that 
of too rapid acquisition. This may arise 
from ambition to excel or from the desire 
to reduce the period of preparation, and 
to be early engaged in work. Whatever 
may be the motives, the results are al- 
ways unfortunate. The mind must have 
time to digest and assimilate as truly as 
the body. To attempt to cram language 
into the mind is to sacrifice quality to 
quantity, and usually at last quality and 
quantity suffer together. Too rapid ac- 
quisition is always careless, uncritical ac- 
quisition. Defective enunciation and 
association of words are the result. 
Children begin prattling their imperfect 
words and combinations of words, and in 
time they are able to clarify their words 
and sentences; but in later years the 
power to correct what has been wrongly 
learned seems to be largely lost. During 
the first year of language study words 
are in a sort of gelatinous condition, and 
will combine in any way; but after a time 
they harden and combine according to 
the law of habit, and it is easier to reset 
a badly set broken bone than to correct a 
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wrongly acquired sentence in a new lan- 
guage. 

There is a third danger to be avoided, 
more insidious and deceptive than those 
that have been mentioned, the danger of 
degeneracy in habits of study when ex- 
ternal pressure is removed, and there are 
only the motive forces from within to 
keep one to the work of language acqui- 
sition. Most young missionaries have 
just completed a somewhat extended 
course of study. Such study has been 
conducted under the strong stimulus of 
college life, the requirements of instruct- 
ors, and the rivalries of companions. In- 
dividual inertia has thus been overcome, 
and the best powers of the mind have 
been brought into exercise. But now 
the pressure is removed and the test 
comes of the ability and disposition of a 
young man or woman to hold steadily to 
a self-imposed curriculum of study until 
the end is reached. Not a few fail out- 
right under this test, while many fall far 
short of results that are easily within 
their reach. They allow a _ thousand 
things to filch away their time, and, what 
is worse, they allow themselves, through 
these distractions, to fall into evil habits 
of study and work that are prohibitive 
of the highest results. They must get 
ready for study, must get ready to live, 
must make the acquaintance of new 
friends, must report to old friends con- 
cerning the new life and experiences, 
must keep informed concerning the news 
of the day, must indulge in favorite 
tastes for study or reading. All these 
things and many others necessary to our 
mental and spiritual health ought not to 
be neglected, and need not be neglected 
by those who learn the high art of con- 
serving time; but they ought not to be 
attended to to the neglect of that upon 
which one’s success in his life-work de- 
pends. 
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Pacific Grove Conference 


by Charles D. Hurrey 


[Til a group of forty-four men 
the University of California 


headed the delegation of one hundred 
key-men from the colleges of the state 
who assembled at Pacific Grove, Cali- 
fornia, December 26 to January 4, for 
the eighth annual conference. Veriect 
external conditions and a spirit of earn- 
est determination, indicated by the fact 
that two small colleges each sent twelve 
men a distance of 350 miles at a cost of 
$35 per man, combined to make this 
gathering second to none in power and 
influence. In athletics, delegation meet- 
ings, and the intense work of the Con- 
ference, a spirit of harmony and brother- 
ly love prevailed, while the faithfulness 
of the men was manifested by the record 
of the Bible classes and missionary insti- 
tutes, showing a gradual increase 1n at- 
tendance from the first to the last ses- 
sion, 

The institute on North American 
problems conducted by Mr. Reno Hutch- 
inson, Religious Work Director of the 
Portland Association, proved to be a 
good companion course for the discus- 
sions on foreign work conducted by Mr. 
H. ©. Hill, General Secretary of the 
Northwestern University Association. 
Bible classes led by Mr. E. N. Varme- 
lee, General Secretary of the University 
of Washington Association, and Mr. J. 
L. Kennedy, University of California, 
1goo, and the course for personal work- 
ers were helpful to many men. 

Dr. I'rederick W. Clampett, Rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, San Francis- 
co, was welcomed by the men as one of 
the platform speakers and his vigorous 
messages regarding the atonement and 
other fundamental facts in the Christian 
faith were instrumental in establishing 
firm foundations. To the many perplex- 
ing questions concerning prayer the Rev. 
H. H. Bell, of the First United Presby- 
terian Church of San Francisco, made 
satisfactory answer in a masterly ad- 
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dress on Wednesday morning. “The 
Place of Jesus Christ in the Thought and 
Life of the World” and ‘The Authority 
of the Christian Revelation” were the 
topics presented by the Rev. Henry 
Kingman, Pastor of College Church, 
Claremont, California. His rich experi- 
ence as a missionary in China and his 
thorough familiarity with North Ameri- 
can student life gave power to his well 
chosen words. No speaker held the at- 
tention of the men more closely than Mr. 
E. T. Colton in the last two addresses of 
the Conference in which he presented 
“The Claims of the World-wide Student 
Movement” and “The Lordship of Jesus 
Christ and its Substitutes.” 

The life-work meetings brought men 
face to face with the various Christian 
callings and besides many transformed 
lives, definite decisions were made by 
seventeen men to give their lives to the 
promotion of God’s Kingdom in foreign 
lands. One of the significant results of 
the Conference was the determination 
on the part of many delegates to break 
away from every known sin. The finan- 
cial support of the student work was 
general and liberal. The presence of 
the Holy Spirit was strikingly manifest 
in the farewell meeting. 

While we can not measure the far- 
reaching influence of this student gather- 
ing, successive years will witness the 
results of every Association’s determina- 
tion to call in the men from picket-duty 
and send them into the thick of the fight 
for a war of conquest. 


Southwestern Student Conference 
By F. P. Turner 


HIE Southwestern Student Confer- 
ence was held at Ruston, La, 
December 23 to 30, 1903. There was a 
total attendance, including speakers and 
visitors, of eighty-eight. The seventy- 
three delegates registered represented 
twenty-one institutions. From four in- 
stitutions in Louisiana were sent twen- 
ty-six delegates; from four in Mississip- 
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pi, eighteen; from eight in Texas, four- 
teen; from three in Arkansas, eleven; 
and from two in Oklahoma, three. With 
the exception of perhaps three students, 
this was the first student conference the 
delegates had ever attended. A greater 
number of institutions were represented 
than was expected at this first confer- 
ence. ‘This was due, no doubt, to the 
fact that Ruston is very near the center 
of the territory. 

The platform addresses of the Con- 
ference were very strong. The speakers 
were bishop Charles B. Galloway, Jack- 
son, Miss.; the Rev. Dr. E. C. Dargan, 
of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky.; the Rev. Dun- 
bar Ogden, Columbus, Miss.; Dr. Wal- 
ter R. Lambuth, Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. 
Willis R. Hotchkiss, Africa; and Mr. 
Robert Ic. Waite, of Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. W. D. Weatherford presided and 
was in charge of the Conference on As- 
sociation work in colleges. The Bible 
classes were conducted by Mr. Clayton 
S. Cooper, Bible Study Secretary of the 
International Committee, and Dr. Hugh 
M. MelIlhany, General Secretary of the 
University of Virginia Association. The 
nlissionary institute was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. D. E. Dannenberg, Travel- 
ing Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, and the mission study class 
was led by Mr. I. P. Turner, General 
Secretary of the Movement. A class for 
the study of “The Problems of the 
American City” was conducted by Mr. 
J. P. Jackson, General Secretary of the 
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Birmingham Association. \Vice-chair- 
man R. E. Waite and State Secretary 
J. L. Schofield represented the State 
Committee of Arkansas, and State Sec- 
retaries C. H. Moorman and F’. N. Perry 
represented the State Committee of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

At the life-work meetings held each 
evening the claims of the ministry, of 
home and foreign missions, of the Asso- 
ciation secretaryship, and of other lines 
of work were presented in strong ad- 
dresses. Special interest was aroused in 
Bible and mission study. A number 
of Bible institutes were planned. The 
majority of the delegates left with a 
determination not only to double the 
enrolment in Bible study, but in many 
cases to treble and even quadruple the 
present enrolment. The spiritual influ- 
ence of the Conference was marked, and 
the delegates were awakened to the vast 
opportunity for Christian service in the 
colleges of the Southwest. 

The weather was delightful, permit- 
ting outdoor sports. The buildings put 
at the disposal of the Conference through 
the courtesy of the officers of the Ruston 
Industrial Institute were all that could 
be desired. The representatives of the 
State Committees present expressed 
themselves in favor of continuing the 
Conference. An invitation to hold the 
Conference at Ruston next vear was ex- 
tended by President Aswell and the 
faculty of the Institute. The delegates 
adopted unanimous resolutions asking 
that the Conference be continued. 


Recent Advances in Christian Student Movements 


lile last reports * of the ledera- 
tion, published recently, bring 
encouraging news from all parts of the 
field. From them we learn that student 
movements in twenty-five countries are 
affiliated in the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. The number of sepa- 
rate societies is now 1,650, with 89,000 
members. There are 41,000 students 
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enrolled in the Bible classes of these so- 
cieties, and over fiity buildings are be- 
ing used exclusively for this work. 

The first conference of Protestant stu- 
dents of Italy was held in Rome, January 
21 to 24. There is no national stu- 
dent movement in Italy. This confer- 
ence was therefore called through the 
initiative of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Dr. N. Walling Clark, 
of Rome, who has in former years vis- 
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ited the Italian University centers, was 
the means of organizing student circles 
at a number of points, and aroused suffi- 
cient interest to make such a conference 
possible. At this convention delegates 
were present from Irance and Spain, 
making it really a meeting of Protestant 
students of Latin countries. 

The visit of Mr. Mott to the univer- 
sities of Australasia has borne fruit in a 
larger interest in foreign missions. The 
two conferences on home and foreign 
missions stimulated thought in all parts 
of the islands. During the present sum- 
mer, December, January, and February, 
students are conducting missionary cam- 
paigns in New Zealand. The Aus- 
tralasian Student Union holds itinerat- 
ing summer conferences. ‘This year the 
one for Australia has been held in South 
Australia, and the one for New Zealand 
at New Plymouth, on the west coast. 
At these conferences men and women 
gather in larger numbers proportionally 
than do the men students of America. 
This Union has done especially effect- 
ive work in Bible study. 

Mr. Von Gerdtell, of the German 
Christian Students’ Alliance, recently 
spent four weeks in work among the 
Protestant students of St. Petersburg. 
Ile gave six addresses in German, two 
in each week, followed by two Bible 
talks. The attendance at the meetings 
was remarkably good, ranging from 130 
to 180. He began on scientific lines, 
gradually brought the Gospel to the 
front, and closed with strong Gospel ap- 
peals. Nine men and a few women pro- 
fessed conversion, but the impression 
and results reached much further. 





In the storm center of the Far Kast, 
Seoul, Korea, an Association has been 
formed among the students of the Vai 
Jai College. In China during the past 
year progress has been made in the ef- 
fort to reach the literati. This great 
body of over 900,000 students has hith- 
erto seemed utterly impervious to Chris- 
tian influence, but the desire for West- 
ern science is making an opening for 
the knowledge of Christ. Mr. Robert 


Kk. Gailey, the secretary of the Associa- 
tion at ‘Tientsin, has as an assistant a 
Chinese who is a literary graduate, and 
brings to his work the prestige of his 
degree. During the examinations in 
Nanking last fall between 20,000 and 
30,000 Chinese young men tried for the 
second Chinese degree. The Associa- 
tion secretaries, Messrs. Brockman, 
Lyon, and Robertson, had made exten- 
sive preparations for opening a cam- 
paign for these students, but were forced 
to abandon their project owing to the 
opposition of the Provincial officials. 
Their plan included the use of a large 
hall, where lectures on Western science 
would form the introduction to men 
who would be afterward approached in 
personal interviews. The Chinese stu- 
dent movement has made progress in 
Dible study. ‘There are more students 
in the Bible classes of the Associations 
there than there are Christian students 
in the institutions where organizations 
exist. A considerable number of the As- 
sociations support and man missionary 
chapels. They endeavor in this way to 
reach non-Christian Chinese. 


The Third International Conference 
of the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland was 
held in Edinburgh, January 2 to 6, 1904. 
The articles giving an account of this 
Conference which were promised for the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN have not reached us in 
time to be included in this number. 
l'rom a private letter we learn that there 
were from the universities and colleges 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 700 dele- 
gates, of whom over 200 were volunteers. 
Over 100 delegates were in attendance 
from nineteen other countries. 

As a result of a visit by Mr. Myron A. 
Clark to Juiz de Fora, Brazil, a Young 
Men’s Christian Association was organ- 
ized on November 30 in the mission col- 
lege and seminary of the Methodist 
Church, called Granbery College. There 
are twenty-four charter members. Dr. 
J. W. Tarboux was elected President. 
This, and the Association of McKenzie 
College at Sao laulo, constitute the 
only student Associations in Brazil. 
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Sailed Volunteers 


N the INTERCOLLEGIAN of May, 1903, there was published a list of 211 
student volunteers who were reported as having sailed during 1902. Below 
are given the names of 219 volunteers who are reported as having sailed since 
the last list was prepared. They went out under forty different Boards or 
agencies. Of these, twenty-three will work in Africa, sixty-eight in China, fifty- 
five in India, seventeen in Japan, eight in Korea, six in the Philippines, ten in 
South America, nine in Turkey, eight in the West Indies, and fifteen in other 
countries. 

The names of some of the volunteers who sailed during 1903 have perhaps 
been omitted, as the reports of seven Boards have not yet been received. Per- 
sons calling attention to such omissions will confer a favor on the General Secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

In the table, abbreviations have been used as follows: B = Bible Institute, 
C = College, H = Hospital, M = Medical, N = Normal, S = Academy, Colle- 
giate Institute, Seminary or other institution classified by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education as a secondary school, T = Theological, Trs = Missionary and 
Bible Training School, U = University, v = volunteered at. 


NAME. INSTITUTION. lierp. Society. 
Alderman, Flora . ie a v Nashville Nr. Tr. Seh., Peabody N.... China....... Presbyterian, South 
Anderson, kmma Wardle (Mrs. K.) v Cornell CL... 0... ee eee ... India... .... Methodist Episcopal 
Anderson, Samuel. . . .... © U of Nebraska........ .......+.. Turkey. ..,.. Syrian Prot. College 
Armstrong, Margaret F. ..... 0 Meth. Trs (Toronto)... .............. Japan. ......, Can. Meth. Woman’s Soc. 
Arnold, Nora 8S... €or Ce corti Fo eoc ar weer a oe SS German Bapt. Brethren 
Austin, Helen M. ey ee eee J” re Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Backinstoe, William A., M.D . . Greenville C,v Medico-Chi. M.......... Afriea....... Free Methodist 
Bagby, Ermine... ... v Baylor U. ee .. S&S. America... Southern Baptist 
Baldwin, Glenn A., Rev. ... ... Wyoming S, v Drew T. eee oo MATIOR. 4. 60 Methodist Episcopal 
Bardwell, Harry... : ... 0 Emory C,..... MESES ee ay ... West Indies. . Methodist Epis. South 
Behrentz, Olav S., M.D... .. Red Wing T, » Rush M +» IS hn cee Am. Norw. China M. 
Blackburn, Elisha... .. Hiram C, v € of P & 8 (Cleveland). » AEPIOR. 66005. American Friends’ Bd. 
Blough, Ann: a Detw iler (Mrs. J.M.) Juniata C..................cceceeeee ae German Bapt. Brethren 
_., | ae v Northwestern U............. CRN 6 65 ce Presbyterian, North 
Boydstun, Irv ing G., NBR we Cumberland U, v do. T.............. + Cumberland Presb. 
Briggs, George W...... _...... 0 Northwestern U, [> a Methodist Episcopal 
Brown, cS " ee ....e- Oxford C, Tr. Sch. for Nr.,v Moody B Korea. ...... Presbyterian, North 
oe 8 See Park C, vy MeCormick T. .. Philippines. . Presbyterian, North 
Bruce, George G.. Rev. Parsons C, » MeCormick T. : 2 ¢ SS 0.8 Presbyterian, North 
Bruce, Elizabeth Davies (Mrs.G.G.) v Parsons C............... : eee Presbyterian, North 
Buck, Edith M. ees ee ee 5». Ser ay CIR Cage ae Presbyterian, North 
Burdick, George .. Rev «cel © of Vormomt.......0.. Korea. ..... Methodist Episeopal 
Bynon, Margaret H., M.D... ..... Bloomsburg N,v Woman’s M, Pa. China...... Presbyterian, North 
eee ere Barnard C. Bible Teach. Tr. Sch... . China...... Presbyterian, North 
Cartwright, Ida M............... » Ohio Wesleyan U.............. a. Methodist Episcopal 
Chambers, Hubert on Pe ee Westminster C, v Allegheny T. .. India...... United Presby terian 
Christine, kmma D.. Enea ke v Howard Payne C, Searritt Trs... . . 8. America... M. E. So. Woman's Soc. 
Clark, Charles E., M.D... ..... » Dartmouth C, U of Michigan, M...... Turkey. ..... American Board 
Clark, Ina Claw son (Mr«. C. E.)... 0 U of Miohigan. .. .. 0020-005: : Turkey. ..... American Board 
Clark, Harold M., Rev. . ....- t Dalhousie U, Presb. T....... Cie. oss os Canadian Presbyterian 
Cleland, AnnaL...... o6 ace » Muskingum (............--. eae |Presbyterian, North 
Cox, James R., M.D... .. ... Renfrew S, v MeGill U M..... SO a Canadian Methodist 
Crane, C larence B. Pere ck fl” ed Oe Government Schools 
Crane, Edith M. . +o INI a no tn Wecle ws wen CRIB... 220. iMeth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Crawford, Walter M., Re _v Hamline U, Drew T. CRIS. 6000 Methodist Episcopal 
Crooks, Grace A. v Albion C.... a Re Meth. Epis. Woman's Soc. 
Davidson, David J., Rev. _v U of Toronto, Knox T. Imdim. .2 200 Canadian Presbyterian 
Davison, Charles S., Rev. .. . Dickinson C, v Drew T.... . Abas , OS Pee Methodist Episcopal 
Deavitt, LaDona..... via « «1 RTD TIME. 000d: 6s ww oe ? China....... Meth. Epis. Woman's Soc. 
De Forest, Charlotte B. vySmith C,. Japan....... American Board 
Dildine, Harry G. . rv Ionia High 8, Northwestern U. 2 ee Methodist Episcopal 
Dildine, Maud LaDow (Mrs. H. G.)'v Jonia High 8, Northwestern U ee: || ae PR Methodist Episcopal 
Dodd, Albert B., Rev. ... . Westminster C, » Princeton T. . China. . Presbyterian, North 
Dorman, | i G. ,M. D.. ry Harvard U,Cof P& SCN.Y.), Pres. H. Terkey...... Syrian Prot. College 
Doty, oS —iipguieie v Western C, ; | ore Unit. Breth. Woman’s As 
Doty, Elizabeth Talbot (Mrs. I. 1.) » Western C............ | Unit. Breth. Woman’s As 
Dunean, Margaret B. . . : .- 0 Moody B...... Soo oe Sa Presbyterian, North 
Dunlap, Ralph V., Rev... . . v Dakota U, Northwestern U.... . Philippines... Methodist Episcopal 
Duryee, Alice. . ae | | é » EINER 0 ose ne Reformed (Dutch) 
re dmunds, Charles K.. |. .. v Johns Hopkins Se eS ; 0 oma . Canton Christian C 
edwards, Sidney W. v Asbury C......... : —. fee: sates 
Lembree, Hallie F.. v Berea C, C. & M. A. Trs.. ... 8. America... Christian & Miss. Al. 
Ennis, Merlin, Rev....... v Beloit C, Yale T...... : Afriea....... American Board 
Ewak i, Charles J.... v U of Mie hig: Eee a ee ....... S. America... Y. M.C. A. 
Fairbank, Mary. rSmith C....... regen crac attr India... .... Woman’s Union M.S. 
Fenderieh, Norma H. COND BR. 66 os cic niive ces ..... India... .... Meth. Epis. Woman's Soc. 
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r Oberlin C, C. & M.A. Trs. 

v Yale U, Union T ine »w York). 
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Minn. Seh. of Aagr., U of Minn....... 
Cornell C, Highland Park C........ 
> U of Minnesota... .............-- 
rh OE PERO, o's csi ess 


‘Shurtleff C. 

loronto U, rv W yeliffe’ 
Poronto U, v Ont. M for Women 
- ¢ Cornell ae aals 

- De Pauw U, v Prineeton U. 

-» Hanover C, vr MeCormick a 

. Oberlin C, v Rush M, Baptis tH. 
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vr eeese . 
. v Minn. U,Cal.U, San F.T, MeCormick T . 
. v Amherst C, Princeton T. ..... 
--» ev Hope C, aki 
-» MeGill U, v Wesleyan . ae 
-- v Park C. nt 
- Hope Cr New Bruns :wick ES 


Johns Hopkins U. 
Princeton U, v Hartford T. 


. v Wellesley C, Hartford T.......... 

- Brown U, v Newton T 

vr Manitoba C, Knox T. .. 

- Rutgers C, vr German T. 

. v Mo. Valley C, Cumb. U, do. T 
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Meth. Woman’s Soc. 
Presbyterian, North 
Christian & Miss. Al. 

Yale For. Miss. Society 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
United Presbyterian 
Southern Baptist 
Southern Baptist 


Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


.. Canton Christian ¢ 
. Christian & Miss. Al. 
. Methodist Episcopal 


Meth. Epis. Woman's Soc. 
Presbyterian, North 
Methodist piseopal 
Methodist Episcopal 
Methodist Episcopal 


Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Canadian C. M. 3. 
Canadian C. M. 3. 


Methodist I:pis <copal 
ff Ae ® 


Presby terian, North 
American Board 


American Board 
Presbyterian, North 
Presbyterian, North 
Reformed (Dutch) 
Canadian Methodist 
Sec. to Dr. Underwood 
Reformed (Dutch) 

.& * ey 
Government Hospital 
American Board 


American Board 
Am. Bapt. Miss. 
American Board 


Union 


. American Be ard 


Cumberland Presb. 
Presbyterian, North 
Methodist Lpiseopal 

Am. Bapt. Miss. ( nion 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Unit. Breth. Woman's As. 
Unit. Breth. Woman's As. 
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Seventh-day Adventists 
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\.ethodist Episcopal 
Presbyterian, North 
Presbyterian, North 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
American Board 
American Board 


. Methodist Episcopal 


Presbyterian, North 
German ne Brethren 
Associate Kef. Presb. 


Methodist b.piscopal 
Presbyterian, North 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


. Presbyterian, South 


Presbyterian, North 
Presbyterian, North 
Reformed Presbyterian 
Pe ie Y 

Canadian Presbyterian 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Canadian Presbyterian 
Adventists 


Seventh-day Adventists 
Ameriean Board 
Methodist Episcopal 


. German Bapt. Brethren 


Ivan, Luth. Gen'l Synod 
ey Lpis. South 
3 We A. 
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NAME, INSTITUTION. FIEeLp. Society. 
ONE iain 6 va 0 Rawle we v New Rutgers S, Vassar ot Se icles ek China... | Refor ry \ ed 
Newell, Alice M SR eee v Radcliffe C, Bible Teach, ' ir. Sch..... India... .... Y. W. 

Newton, Frederic J., Rev. ........ v Occidental C, Princeton rT ee Cee : a St North 

Nic koley, Iemma Rhos = “(Mirs. Of RP hg OO ee .. Turkey . ... Syrian Prot. College 
Norman, Charles F.. M.D......... Alma C, v Detroit M ................ Africa. ...... Presbyterian, North 
Northrup. Alice M. ..........000. re DN wo a0 0 Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soe. 
MN I og butane xem es a5 v Brockvort N, Cornell U.. 0.0.0... OS RR AEE ee RNR re 
Noves, William D Rev a Ree ee v Wooster U, Auburn T............... China....... Presbyterian, North 

Null, Marion 7. .»-.- 0 Batier C. U of Mi... do. M........ Korea. . .. Presbyterian, North 

Null, Nell eo Mt D. (Mrs. M. 

_ GSR aia por U of Ill M, x Nw. Woman's M......... Korea. ...... Presbyterian, North 
Olds, Charles NES «os Sess rae Beloit C. » Hartford T. . 2... cscccccvels Japan. ...... American Board 
Olds, Genevieve Davis (Mrs. C. B.) Beloit C, x Oberlin... ......... 2d a IE occ ave American Board 
eee ee os U .... Straits S..... Methodist Episcopal 
Parsons, Cassen E............ .. Mich. Agr. Moody B, Livingston C... oO eee China Inland Mission 
Pemberton, Harry F.. Rev... ‘y * "as ... India... .... Methodist Episcopal 
Peters, Jessie I. » Northwestern U.................005 India... .... Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Pickett, Leta M: ajor (Mire. Bic |OUR oe nog nh ockstned ecee ... Philippines. . For. Christian M. Soe. 
Pierson, Farrand B. » Princeton U, Cornell M.............. Central Am.. Central American Miss. 
Pierson, Jean MacLachlan (Mrs. F. 

Bee acres wed aarets . Albany N, : P& A Kindergarten Tr. Sch. Central Am. . Central American Miss. 
Pool, <° ivdia ene ; ote ria. Wes. U, Chieago Trs. 2.2... «ds es . Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soe. 
Porter, Robert F.. Rev. Wofford C, x Vanderbilt T. ; . West In:lies. . Methodist Epis. South 
Post, Wilfred M., M.D... ie Princeton U, C of P& SON. Y.), Pres. H Turkey. . . American Board 
Pound, Minnie B... . _.. Toronto Seh. Ped: wogy,? onten 7...» | Ge o> . Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Prentiss, Elizabeth V. .... v Baltimore Woman's C.... ... . a . Presbyterian, North 
Preston, John F.. Rev. ... a vy Furman U, Prineeton T .. Korea. . . Presbyterian, South 
Pursell, Frane “7 a. M.D.......... » Mt. Hermon, L. Island City H. .. Philippines .. Presbyterian, North 
Quinter. Mary N. ; ; Juni at: “SORE er secee cee | NGM « .. German Bapt. Brethren 
Rath, Charles I eee Lake Forest U, r Princeton T... . ; Philippines = .. Presbyterian, North 
Read, Nellie 1. a ; Northfield S, v U of Til. ........... . China. . Presbyterian. North 
Rhoad, George W. . : Moody B, r Penns — ania B. -s «(ES 6s Africa Inland Mission 
Rice, Nina EF... ... : Los Angeles State N, vy Pomona C. ..... Turkey. ..... Ameriean Board 
Riebel, Wallin F., Rev... . hla, ee .......+.. Afriea....... Unit. Breth. Woman's As, 
tiebel, Elsie Lambert (Mrs.W. E.)* v Otterbein U................ sw wave (IIgs oso. Unit. Breth. Woman’s As. 
Riggins, Ara. . = w Bomrrtt Tre... . oo ccc ccc 3% . Mexieo...... M. f. So. Woman’s Soe. 
Riggs, Clarence H... SS. eae hae . ee - Methodist F ‘piseopal 
Ritzman, Michael k., Rev rv Albright C, W. Un. C, Bible T. Tr. Sch. China. . United Evangelical 
Robertson, Minnie. "| » Ewart Tr. Home. .................. China. ......|Canadian Presbyterian 
Rodd, Florence 8S. Sophie Neweomb C, v Tulane U. . China. . . Presbvterian, South 
Rudd, Herbert F., Rev. ... vrCen. U, Ottawa U, Rochester T, U Ch. China....... Am. en Miss. Union 
Rugh, Arthur. ...... ._ v Clarion State N, Wittenberg C . China..... Y.M. 

Sallee, W. Eugene . Georgetown C, v Rochester T... PS sa 3-8 PR. Bk, ie wtist 
Samuelson, Samuel E., Rev. ...... v Shurtleff C, Rochester T. | ee . Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Seardefield, Jennie A... . — “ kettstown Trs, v Union : Trs . Arabia. Reformed (Dutch) 
Seott, Arthur A., Rev ‘| » Toronto U, MeMaster U T. «Ens 5s Bapt. of Ont. & Que. 
Scott, Margaret Fisher (Mrs. A. A.). Maton B, Nr. Tr. Se th, Toronto te .|India.. . Bapt. of Ont. & Que. 
Seott, Francis N.. Rev. ... Hamline U, v Drew T. Se Methodist Episcopal 
See, R. Gamb le. Rev.. ; ... Wash. & Lee U,e U nion T (Va.).......!S. Ameriea. Presbyterian, South 
Selmon, A. C., M.D. ..- (8 Amer. Med, Miss’y C........... China....... Seventh-day Adventists 
Selmon, Bertha Loveland (Mrs. A. 

ES An : ... v Amer. “Wy ee ee China. ... Seventh-day Adventists 
Shimer, Harriet M., Mrs..........% oF EE ee ara China. ... American F riends’ Ba. 
Smart, Riehard D., Jr. ee rv se veel ~ * Rae hee : China. Methodist Enis. South. 
Smiley, Mary 8S... and ... Union Trs, r Newton T..... : India... Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Smith, Jesse S., Rev . v Park C, MeCormick T..... s. America. .. Presbyterian, North 
Smith, Bessie Chambers (Mrs.J.8.). v Park Co... 000.000.000.008. Ss. America. .. Presbyterian, North 
Smith, Martha M. . “5 _.. v Ont. M for Women...........-- India... Christian Woman’s Bd. 
Smith, falph E., Rev... .. coe ft EE 1 GEM. Mn sw eacdiwieidere India... .... Bapt. of Ont. & Que. 
Smith, Roy. ... ©U of IMlinois. . . -. (SOOM. .. . Government Schools 
Snell, Clarence R.. . ". Oneonta N,v Cof P&S O(N, hs . S. America... Methodist Episeopal 
Snyder, Charles W., Rev v No. Manchester C, Otterbein U. : .. Afriea....... Unit. Breth. Woman’s As. 
Soper, Ethel M. rv Balt. Woman's C, Bible T. ‘fr. Seh.. .. Japan... . Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soe. 
Sowell, Sidney M., Rev. v Richmond C, So. Bapt. T............ IS. America. .. Southern Baptist 
Stauffacher, John . i '* » Northwestern C. Afriea....... Afriea Inland Mission 
Stokes, Samuel E.. .. « Mohegan Lake 3, ¢ ‘ornell ts India... l_eper Mission 
Strouse, Kate ( aaa ey, Mrs ‘2 3. eee ' Africa. . Independent 
Swormstedt, Virginia. r Ohio Wesley aS, aa Africa. . Meth. Epis. Woman's Soe. 
Talbott, ¢ ‘harles C. 4 ee —_ ) °°» 8° oer China. . 'nited Evangelical 
Thomas, Hettie A............... v Ohio W esleya . 1. Japan... Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Thompson, Albert E., Rev. .... 0 University C, C. & M. ~. Turkey. . Christian & Miss, Al. 
Turnbull, Walter M... .... U Christian & Miss Al. Tre. ‘ India...... Christian & Miss. Al. 
| RO eee ee ee v Mt. Allison Ladies’ C, Meth. Tr- Japan... Can. Meth. Woman’s Soc. 
Van Doren, Alice B.. Peat pas vw Mt. Holyoke C........ ; . ._ Reformed (Dutch) 
Waddell, Charles... . ad ee ee. ee a _  £osone African Industrial Miss. 
Waters, James M.,M.D.......... v University C, Trinity . ae « SIR css. Canadian Presbyterian 
Weiss, Florence R. . ys oo MNO THR. 6a Eriiecbeh oiatars a ee eee rr 
Wick loes, Howard W., Rev....... rv Lane U, Campbe RSS . Philippines... Unit. Breth. Woman's As. 
Williams, Noah K. . I ek cipeas ors Sea eaeee .. West Indies. American Friends’ Bd. 
Williamso ances “Wileox (Mrs. 

R. 1. 7 sos _ «tava eek aie ale earn aa Chie ago Trs. of Wis. U of Chicago ° Mexico a Y. M. ©. A. i 
Wood, SIBLE Be rv De Pauw U ce eeeeeeeeeee.. &. America... Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soe. 
Worley, Robert k., Rev. . sft v Til. State Tae ee See COR. occ acc Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
bal e ruc e Campbell (Mrs. : 

— pes 7 ee ; ee AS : _... vl. State N, Knox C, Rush M........ OO ee Am. Bant. Miss. Union 
yY ha oe Wi. oi, Sabemournwe es p Maman, «ccc coccccheesvss ce China....... Methodist Episcopal 


*Died soon after reaching the field. 








\Vorkers Urgently Needed for the Mission Iield 


N the October number of the INTERCOLLEGIAN was printed a statement showing that 
the mission Boards of the United States and Canada, with but two or three exceptions, 
would need a large number of missionary candidates during 1904. Statements of the 
specific needs of some of the Boards have been sent to the office of the Volunteer Move- 
ment, and they are printed in the INTERCOLLEGIAN in order that student volunteers and 
others who are qualified may enter into correspondence with the officers of the Boards. All 
who have finished their courses or who will do so during 1904 are urged to send in their 
applications immediately, and persons who read this list are requested to bring the facts to 
the attention of anyone who is in a position to apply. Do not infer that the Boards which 
are not mentioned are not in need of candidates. Anyone desiring to know of the specific 
needs of Boards not mentioned below should write at once to the officers for information. 
The name and address of the secretary of any Board can be secured by writing to F. P. 


Turner, 3 West ‘Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 


BY THE AMERICAN BOARD 

1. Two college women as teachers in 
connection with the Central Turkey 
Mission. ‘The vacancies are to occur in 
the teaching force there next June, and 
the workers should be on the field as 
SOON as possible. 

2. A college woman to take charge of 
the Greek department in the girls’ 
school at Adana, in Central Turkey. 

3. A qualified teacher (woman) for 
the girls’ school at Marsovan, in West- 
ern lurkey—one having a knowledge of 
music preferred. 

4. Two college women for a girls’ 
school in connection with the Foochow 
Mission. 

5. An ordained man for North China, 
qualified for teaching and for evangelis- 
tic work. 

6. An ordained man qualified for 
teaching and evangelistic work in the 
Western Turkey Mission. 

7. An ordained man for Central Tur- 
key, qualified for teaching as well as 
evangelistic work. 

&. A college woman with pedagogical 
training and experience, for important 
educational work in Bulgaria. 

9g. four thoroughly equipped, or- 
dained men for educational and evyan- 
gelistic work in Eastern Turkey. 

10. A college-trained woman for edu- 
cational work in the large Girls’ High 
School in Van, astern Turkey. 

11. Two ordained men for evangelis- 
tic work in Mexico. 


12. One college woman of unusual 
ability and experience, and with a spe- 
cial training in the sciences, for work in 
the International Institute for Girls, in 
Spain. 

13. Two college-trained young wom- 
en for educational and evangelistic work 
at Kobe, Japan. 

14. One thoroughly trained kinder- 
garten teacher, capable of conducting a 
training school for kindergartners at 
Kobe, Japan. 

15. One young woman jor evangelis- 
tic work in Japan. 

16. A college graduate (voung man) 
for a three years’ term of service as tu- 
tor in Euphrates College, Eastern Tur- 
key. 

17. An ordained man for Guam for 
evangelistic work. 

18 An ordained man for the East Af- 
rican Mission, with gifts for pioneering 
and organizing. 

19. A college-trained woman for the 
Fast African Mission, for the school at 
Mt. Silinda. 

20. Two ordained men for the North 
China Mission, for evangelistic work. 

21. Two ordained men for the Shansi 
mission, to take the place of the martyrs 
there. 

22. Two single women for Shansi, for 
teaching and evangelistic work. 

23. A college graduate—a young man 
—jor a three or five years’ term of ser- 
vice as science teacher in Foochow Col- 
lege. 
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24. Two college women, one a kin- 
dergarten teacher, for the North China 


Mission. 
_ Apply to Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., 
Corresponding Secretary, 14 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


bY THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Missionary teachers are needed for 
certain Methodist Episcopal colleges in 
Chile, as follows: 

A woman teacher for the Girls’ Col- 
lege, Santiago. 

‘Two women teachers for the Girls’ 
College, Concepcion—one of these to 
teach physical culture. 

Two teachers for the Boys’ Col- 
lege, Concepcion—one to teach art and 
the other science. 

Apply to Dr. H. K. Carroll, Mission 
Rooms, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


BY THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


A kindergartner (woman) for the 
Philippines. 
An unmarried physician (man) for 
the Philippines. 
3. Two unmarried lay 
China. 
Apply to Mr. John W. Wood, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


teachers for 


BY THE WOMAN’S UNION MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


A physician for a well-equipped 
hospital in Shanghai. 

A qualified pharmacist for Shang- 
ha 

A young woman qualified to con- 
aie Bible classes—one having some 
knowledge of kindergartning preferred. 

4. A trained nurse who has had expe- 
rience in Christian work. 

5. A young woman qualified to take 
charge of a boarding school for girls in 
Shanghai. 

Apply to Miss S. D. Doremus, Cor- 


responding Secretary, 67 Lible House, 

New York City. 

BY THE WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
BOSTON 


The Woman's Board of Missions, 
3oston, which aims to draw its recruits 
from the territory east of Ohio, needs 
young women for the following posi- 
tions: 

Two teachers for Aintab, Turkey. 

2. One teacher for the Girl’s School in 
Van, Turkey. 

3. Two teachers to take charge of the 
Girls’ School in Canton, China. 

4. Several workers for North China, 
four for Japan, and two for Guam. 

A teacher of science for the Inter- 
national Institute for Girls, Madrid, 
Spain. 

6. One teacher for Girls’ School, Mar- 
sovan, Turkey—music especially de- 
sired. : 

Apply to Miss Kate G. Lamson, For- 
eign Secretary, 704 Congregational 
House, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A TEACHER OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING 

A man for a Christian college in India, 
to teach engineering, electrical and me- 
chanical. It would be all the better if he 
should know civil engineering also. He 
must be a man of thorough equipment 
and preferably with a few years’ expe- 
rience as teacher. Apply to Mr. Robert 
le. Speer, Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


FOREMAN FOR PRINTING OFFICE 


A man is urgently needed as foreman 
for a mission publishing house in Malay- 
sia. The applicant must be trained in all 
departments of the printing office. Ap- 
ply to Rev. W. F. Oldham, D.D., 57 
Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


PIONEER WORKERS AND A BOOK- 
KEEPER 
Four young men to do pioneer work 
in the Philippine Islands; also one man 
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to fill an important post in Manila as 
bookkeeper and assistant manager. Ap- 
ply to Mr. l’aul Barnhart, R. FF. D. 1, 
Wellston, Ohio. 


AN INSTRUCTOR IN) MANUAL TRAINING 


A Christian man qualified to take 
charge of the manual training depart- 
ment of the orphanage in Ooria, Tur- 
key, is urgently needed. There are 
about sixty boys in the orphanage, the 
ages varying from seven to sixteen. 
They are instructed in weaving, cabinet- 
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work, iron-work, shoemaking, and wood- 
carving. Any young man desiring fur- 
ther information with regard to this re- 
markable opening for Christian service 
should address Miss Julia S. Conant, 19 
Mount Vernon Street, Lowell, Mass. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH IN JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


Five teachers (men) of [English for 
Government schools in Japan. Apply to 
Mr. F. P. Turner, 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 


The Student World 


Professor l’ayne is giving a course of 
lectures on the Dible in the house of one 
of the leading fraternities in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

Mr. A. R. Gray, last year Department 
Secretary at Armour Institute of Chi- 
cago, has taken the secretaryship of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Department, Chi- 
cago. 

At the French-American College, at 
Springfield, Mass., an institution for for- 
eigners, all but five or six of the ninety 
men students are members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Associations at the Michigan 
State Normal School and Kalamazoo 
College each have three times as many 
men enrolled in Bible classes as they had 
last year. 


The Association at Mt, Allison Uni- 
versity, Sackville, N. B., has appointed 
a committee to advise and help the or- 
ganization in the academy, located in the 
same town. 


The Associations in the colleges in 
Nashville have organized upon a metro- 
politan basis, all having the same consti- 
tution, and being departments of the city 
Association. 


Rhode Island State College, at King- 
ston, has recently started a Bible class 


with fourteen students. The member- 
ship of the Association has been increas- 
ing rapidly. 





Mr. J. Lovell Murray, formerly of 
Toronto, who sailed for India a year ago, 
has established an Association at Banga- 
lore, Mysore State, which has already 
1gO members. 


Mr. Noah Kk. Williams, Penn College, 
1902, has recently gone to Cuba as a self- 
supporting missionary. He will work in 
connection with the American Friends’ 
3oard of Foreign Missions. 


Rockefeller Hall, the new Association 
building at Brown University, was 
opened last month. A description of the 
building, with illustrations, will appear 
in a later issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

The Student Assoeiation at South 
Jersey Institute, Bridgeton, N. J., has 
recently organized a Bible study class 
of fifteen members. An aggressive mem- 
bership canvass is meeting with good 
results. 





Bible institutes have recently been 
held at Gettysburg and Dickinson Col- 
leges and at Lehigh University. At Le- 
high the institute was participated in by 
the men from Lafayette College and the 
Moravian College. 


At the State Normal School at Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., all the men in the insti- 
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The Student World 


tution with the exception of two have 
recently made a stand for a better life 
through the work.of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


During the fall all but five men in Key- 
stone State Normal School, Kutztown, 
Pa., were members of the Association. 
With few exceptions these are all active 
members. Sixty-two men were enrolled 
in the Bible study classes. 


A successful Bible institute was held 
at Albion College, January 9 and 1o. 
Representatives were present from six 
neighboring colleges and the gathering 
furnished considerable enthusiasm and 
inspiration for the winter’s work. 





The MeGill University Association 
held a very successiul Bible study insti- 
tute, January 9 to 10, under the leader- 
ship of Professor R. A. Falconer, Dal- 
housie College. A greatly increased in- 
terest in Bible study is the result. 


The Rev. L. FE. Brandt, a former leader 
of the Student Movement in Holland, 
who visited the student conferences at 
Lake Geneva and Northfield several 
vears ago, has gone to the Transvaal to 
labor as a missionary among the Loers. 


At Jacob Tome Institute, the splen- 
didly equipped and rapidly growing pre- 
paratory school at Port Deposit, Md., 
the activities of the Association have 
greatly increased, a meeting each week 
and a Bible class being features of the 
work. 


A plan for securing prompt attendance 
at the mission study class is reported 
from Tabor College, Tabor, la. Letters 
from missionaries at the front are read 
during the opening moments and are of 
such interest that they insure the early 
arrival of the members. 

The Rev. Sumner R. Vinton, a for- 
mer Volunteer Secretary writes that his 
work among the Karens in Burma is 
steadily advancing. He has recently 
baptized twenty-nine children of Chris- 
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tian parents, all but one of them pupils 
in his school in Rangoon. 


The employment bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Association found 
permanent work for seventy-one men, 
whose earnings will probably amount to 
$6,000 during the year. A department 
of the Association has been organized 
in the College of Engineering. 


The University of North Carolina put 
one of its graduates into the field last 
summer to raise funds for an Association 
building. As a result, the subscriptions 
have increased to $8,000. Plans have 
been accepted for a $13,000 building, 
upon which operations have been begun. 


The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion at Amherst College has appointed a 
deputation committee whose duties will 
be to send students to represent the 
Amherst Association in the various pre- 
paratory schools and city Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in that part of the 
state. 


Mr. C. A. Adams has been called to 
the assistant secretaryship at McGill. 
Mr. Adams is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity, class of 1902, and since graduation 
has traveled in Great Britain, Egypt, and 
India. He will arrive home from India 
about February I to enter upon his new 
duties. 


Recently an arrangement has been 
made at Princeton University by which 
the Bible class of the St. Paul's Society, 
conducted by the -curate of Trinity 
Church, Princeton, will hereafter meet 
in Murray-Dodge Hall, the Association 
building, and will use the student cycle 
of courses. 


The board of trustees of the Georgia 
School of Technology, at Atlanta, has 
appropriated S100 toward fitting up 
rooms for the Young Men's Christian 
Association. An additional S100 has 
been raised and these amounts will en- 
able the Association to have very at- 
tractive quarters. 








The Cornell University Association 
has a larger membership than for sev- 
eral years. ‘There are 128 men in the 
regular Bible classes. Several classes of 
twenty or thirty men each are being con- 
ducted in the various fraternity houses. 
‘The mission study classes are six in 
number with an enrolment of fiity. 

Charlotte Hall School, in Maryland, is 
bearing its part well in the campaign for 
Bible study extension this year. Two 
classes have been organized with a large 
enrolment and good prospects. Mary- 
land Agricultural College has likewise 
taken a forward step in Lible study, with 
thirty students enrolled in two classes. 

One of the mission study classes at 
Greenville College, Greenville, LIL, using 
the “Geography and Atlas of Protestant 
Missions,” is preparing a series of refer- 
ences to available collateral reading, us- 
ing therefor the card-index system. As 
the same course is likely to be taken an- 
other year, a later class can make use of 
the references thus gathered. 


A large Lible class was organized with 
officers at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, about one year ago. Pro- 
fessor Wallace C. l’ayne was selected as 
teacher. ‘The class has had a vear of ex- 
cellent results and now numbers sixty 
students. ‘Through it many men have 
been reached who would not have united 
with the small group classes. 





The Memphis Hospital Medical Col- 
lege has employed Mr. Thomas Irvin as 
General Secretary. This is the first year 
that the Association has had such an 
officer. Mr. Irvin was formerly Mem- 
bership Secretary of the Memphis Asso- 
ciation. The faculty of the College has 
set aside suitable rooms for the Asso- 
ciation, which it has furnished attrac- 
tively. 


The next International Convention of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations will 
meet in Buffalo, N. Y., May 11 to 15. 
This will be a jubilee celebration of the 
agencies of supervision. The first Young 
Men’s Christian ssociation Convention 
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on North American soil was held in bui- 
falo in 1854. All Student Associations 
are entitled to send voting delegates. 





As a direct result of the opening 
of a Student Club House, the Associa- 
tion of the Baltimore Medical College 
now holds regular morning devotional 
services at eight o'clock, and daily bible 
readings at ten-thirty p.M. The expe- 
rience of the Association thus far shows 
positively the great good that a club 
house of this sort can accomplish indi- 
rectly. 

At the eighth annual reception of the 
Student Volunteer Union of Toronto, 
held in the University Association par- 
lors, about two hundred of the members 
and friends of the Union were present. 
An interesting feature of the evening 
was the presence of three foreign young 
men—students in Toronto—who gave 
brief talks about their respective coun- 
tries. 





The University of Washington, at 
Seattle, reports an enrolment of one hun- 
dren men in its sixteen Dible classes. 
The social side of the work is an im- 
portant factor in maintaining interest. 
An entertainment has been given re- 
cently for the members of all classes, and 
the leaders lunch together once each 
month, using the hour for the discussion 
of practical problems. 





The Albion College Association has 
118 active and fourteen associate mem- 
bers, an increase of fifty per cent. over 
last year. The amount pledged by the 
men and the faculty is $170, nearly 
double the amount collected last year. 
The employment bureau aided more than 
seventy-five students in finding work. 
Two-thirds of the members are enrolled 
in Bible classes, of which there are 
twelve. 





The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the New 
York University Association is doing 
much to make that organization attrac- 
tive and helpful. Mrs. Frederick M. 
Crossett, the president of the Auxiliary, 
entertained the Association at her home 
































The Student World 


the first Thursday of December. Among 
the guests present were Miss Helen 
Miller Gould, Chancellor and Mrs. Mac- 
Cracken, and a number of the professors 
and their wives. 


Mr. J. R. Albertyn, the traveling sec- 
retary for next year of the Students’ 
Christian Association of South Africa, 
is completing the preparation for his 
work by studying at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. Last month he ac- 
companied Mr. A. B. Williams, Jr., the 
Secretary of the Student Department for 
Canada and the East, in his tour in New 
England, visiting Wesleyan, brown, and 
the Maine College Conference. 

Mr. H. P. Beach has resigned from 
the educational secretaryship of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement in order to 
visit China to aid in establishing the 
educational institution to be founded by 
the Yale Mission. He sailed from New 
York, Saturday, January 23, accompanied 
by Mrs. Beach. He will visit mission 
stations in India and Ceylon en route to 
China. For the remainder of the year 
the work of the Educational Department 
will be administered by the General Sec- 
retary. 

On the journey from Olympia, after 
the Washington State Convention of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
student volunteers who had been in at- 
tendace as delegates formed a_ state 
organization for the purpose of stronger 
and more effective work. This organiza- 
tion, so loosely perfected, is to be known 
as the Washington State Volunteer 
Band. Mr. W. W. Merritt was elected 
president and Mr. B. A. Lindsay, secre- 
tary, to serve until the Pacific North- 
west Student Conference in June. 

One of the successful means of in- 
creasing Bible study in the colleges has 
been the formation of group classes in 
fraternity houses. The Bible class or- 
ganize:| last fall in the Delta Upsilon 
chapter house at MeGill University is 
becoming an important factor in the life 
of this fraternity. A class is also 
very successfully carried on in the Delta 
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Upsilon chapter house at Toronto Uni- 
versity. Every member of the chapter 
is enrolled in a class which uses “Studies 
in the Life of Christ.” A bible class has 
likewise been formed in one of the fra- 
ternity houses at Boston University 
College of Liberal Arts. 





The Knox College Students’ Mission- 
ary Society, Toronto, last summer sent 
out and supported thirty-three of their 
number on home-mission fields in the 
needy districts of Canada. ‘This is the 
largest number of student missionaries 
ever sent out in one year by the Society. 
In addition to this work the Society sup- 
ported students on two Christmas and 
three winter tours, provided each week 
workers for four missions in close prox- 
imity to Toronto, and engaged in work 
in the prisons, hospitals, and other public 
institutions in the city. The students 
and their friends raised $8,450.24 to be 
expended in these varied forms of work. 

In addition to the volunteers who 
have sailed to the foreign field during 
the past vear, as given on another page, 
the following have taken up work for 
American Indians in the United States: 
Miss Edith M. Davis, of Wooster Uni- 
versity, Miss Elizabeth D. Porter, of 
Colorado College, and Mr. Ernest G. H. 
Jackson, of Wooster University and 





Moody Bible Institute, are working in 
New Mexico in connection with the 
Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church; Dr. Ida M. Scott, of 
Geneva College and the College of (s- 
teopathy, is working in Oklahoma. 

Mr. George Sherwood Eddy, who with 
Pitkin and Luce were Traveling Secre- 
taries of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment in 1894, when the largest ingather- 
ing of volunteers in the history of the 
Movement took place, has returned 
from India for a much-needed furlough. 
He has spent seven vears there as Trav- 
eling Secretary of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the International Committee. 
During the past vear he visited twenty- 
one Associations and held series of meet- 
ings in thirty-two institutions. In Tamil 
he conducted twenty-four conferences 
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among native Christian workers and mis- 
sion agents with from twenty-five to 500 
workers at each. Many hundreds of the 
Tamils of the nominal Christian com- 
munity have confessed conversion. Mr. 
Eddy will visit a limited number of in- 
stitutions for the Student Volunteer 
Movement, but the greater part of his 
time will be given to rest. 

A steady advance in the number of 
students enrolled in Bible study is taking 
place each month and the colleges are 
planning broadly and with definiteness 
to make the work more effective. At the 
public session of a recent Bible institute 
at Wesleyan University thirty new mem- 
bers were enrolled in Bible classes. At 
Yale a Bible institute has resulted in the 
organization of a number of group 
classes composed of men who had not 
been enlisted previously. The leaders 
will meet in a normal class. At Prince- 
ton 168 men were enrolled last year, but 
this year 330 are already taking the 
courses provided for daily study. At 
Dakota University the Bible study work. 
has been going forward rapidly. A 
normal training class for leaders under 
the direction of Dr. Thomas Nicholson 
has been a useful feature in helping to 
maintain attendance. Fifty-three men 
are already enrolled with a prospect ofa 
large increase during the winter term. 
During the first week in January Purdue 
University held a Bible study reception 
for the one hundred or more new stu- 
dents entering for the courses in agri- 
culture. A large committee has com- 
pleted plans by which every one of these 
new students is to be approached in the 
interests of the Bible Department within 
ten days after college opens. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Makers of Nations 


IIL most missionaries do not 
accomplish a work that makes 

any apparent impression upon the na- 
tional life of the countries to which they 
go, there are not a few others whose in- 
fluence in the evolution of nations is very 


apparent. ‘This meeting should bring 
before the students a few such instances. 

1. Let the first speaker give in a ten- 
minute address the salient points in the 
liie of a missionary to savage peoples. 
John Williams is perhaps as good an il- 
lustration as any, and the following lit- 
erature can be used: J. Campbell, “The 
Martyr of Erromanga”; J. J. Ellis, “John 
Williams, the Martyr Missionary of 
Polynesia”; J. M. Alexander, “The Isl- 
ands of the Pacific,” ch. IX.; C. C. Cree- 
gan, “Great Missionaries of the Church,” 
ch. XI1.; and C. M. Yonge, “Pioneers 
and lounders,” ch. IX. Bring out 
especially in this address the versatility 
of this pioneer and the effect which his 
example and teachings had upon a rude 
civilization and a people holding one of 
the undeveloped religions. 

2. Ascending in the scale, assign to 
the second speaker a missionary who in- 
fluenced a higher form of religion and a 
partially developed civilization. Alex- 
ander Duff of India will serve admirably 
in this connection. The standard biogra- 
phy of him is George Smith’s, but a 
briefer one by Elizabeth B. Vermile can 
be more successfully used. Chapters II. 
and IV. of “Knights of the Labarum” 
and George Smith’s “Twelve Pioneer 
Missionaries,” pages 149-173, are much 
briefer. The special point of emphasis 
here should be Duff's contribution to the 
educational system of next to the most 
populous Empire in the world. As the 
beginnings of civilization are prominent 
in the work of Williams, so here the part 
of education in the making of an Empire 
should be emphasized. 

3. Let the third speaker show the in- 
fluence exerted by a man who co- 
Operated with an Empire whose evolu- 
tion has been from within rather than 
through external influences. For this 
purpose either Guido Verbeck of Japan, 
or Dr. Samuel R. Brown of the same 
Empire, may be the characters treated. 
In either case Dr. Griffis’s biographies of 
them will furnish the best information. 
For the former. however, ch. VIII. and 
for the latter, ch. XXI. of C. C. Cree- 
gan’s “Pioneer Missionaries of the 
Church,” will furnish brief but trust- 
worthy and interesting sketches. In 
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Reviews 


some respects Dr. brown's life is to be 
preferred, since it shows the influence of 
a single man upon China and the United 
States as well as upon Japan. 

Let the above addresses be made as 
vivid as possible through the word- 
picturing of the speakers, and above all 
do not permit the speakers to spend 
much time on the early life of their 
heroes. Illustrate the addresses by maps 
showing the fields of these men, and if 
the meeting room ‘is small an effective 
use can be made of some pictures in the 
books named and others bearing upon 
those countries. The leader should give 
point to the addresses by a carefully pre- 
pared brief résumé at the close, with the 
idea of showing the audience what it is 
possible for a single life to accomplish on 
the foreign mission field. 


Reviews 
“India and ‘Christian Opportunity.” By 

Harlan VP. Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

New York: Student Volunteer Move- 

ment, 1904. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 

35 cents net. 

At this time Mr. Beach is on his way 
to see India for the first time with his 
own eyes. He has looked far, wide, and 
deep through the eyes of others. It is 
doubtful if he will want to change much 
in this book after his visit. Let it never 
be said that an author must see a coun- 
try in order to write of it. Many who 
have seen India have come far less near 
telling the whole truth than our author. 

This book is a miniature encyclopedia. 
It was written as a text-book, not for 
kindergartens, or Sunday-school classes 
of the lower grades, but for college, uni- 
versity and seminary students. These 
will find it just what they need. Its 
topics have a most comprehensive scope 
and pointed treatment, and further in- 
vestigation is stimulated by numerous 
references and a pertinent bibliography. 
As a book of reference it is most val- 
uable, and the very complete index 
makes the material easily available. The 
student—not necessarily in college— 
who desires to know India can find no 
better basis for research, however exten- 
sive. Would that I had possessed such 
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a book before I entered upon a mission- 
ary term in that country. Much in it [| 
did not know after nine years of resi- 
dence. j 

The two features most marked are the 
description of India’s religious condition 
past and present and the exhibition of 
the Christian campaign. The former is 
wonderfully clear and fair; the latter 
shows the judicial expert in the science 
of missions. The tables, showing visible 
fruit, force, and growth, are of course 
as accurate as possible, and open large 
opportunities to those who can accept- 
ably “serve tables.” Yet even this book 
is not perfect. For example, I want to 
know more about the illiteracy of the 
people than I have been able to find in 
it. It seems to me also that native par- 
ticipation in the government, judicial, 
financial, and educational, has not been 
given sufficient attention. Missionaries 
have yet to learn much from this gov- 


ernment development of indigenous 
power. Perhaps I have not read care- 


fully enough, but the general condition 
of social or family life as to purity does 
not seem to be plainly shown. The vice 
of the Nautch girl and the frailty of the 
widow are indicated, but what of the 
masses of men and women? Yet these 
are slight defects, and the book as a 
whole is full of vital facts, tested and ar- 
ranged by a master mind. 
Joun W. Conkiin. 


Two Books on Japan 


The first of these books appeared 
more than two years ago and is by the 
well-known authority, Dr. W. E. Griffis. 
It contains a graphic account of a pio- 
neer educator in China, America, and 
Japan, and is entitled “A Maker of the 
New Orient, Samuel Robbins Brown.”* 
This remarkable man reached Yale wear- 
ing a coat remodeled from his father’s 
and with six and a half cents above his 
calculated expenses in his pocket. Saw- 
ing wood, teaching music, and bell-ring- 
ing carried him through college and out 
into a deaf-mute asylum, where he taught 
three years in order to pay off his father’s 
debts. Pneumonia sent him South, 

* Fleming H. Revell Co., 1902, $1.25 net. 








Where he taught President Roosevelt's 
mother music, as well as other pupils. 
After graduating from the newly estab- 
lished Union Seminary, New York, he 
sailed to China under the Morrison Edu- 
cational Society. Though his wife's 
health required his return to America, 
he did not leave the Empire without hav- 
ing placed his impress upon its Protes- 
tant Christian education. Letter still, he 
brought back to Massachusetts three 
Chinese students, among them Dr. Yung 
\Wing, and these were the forerunners of 
upward of a hundred Chinese youths who 
were later sent to the United States to 
be educated. 

While at home he taught in Rome 
Academy and was an effective pastor im 
a Dutch Reformed Church at Owasco 
Lake. So interested was he in woman's 
education, that he was the agitator and 
chairman of the first executive committee 
of I:Imira College, the earliest woman's 
institution to receive a college charter. 

Though nearly fifty years of age, he 
had not yet done his greatest work; for, 
as he said shortly before he died, “If I 
had a hundred lives | would give them 
all for Japan,” and it was in that Empire 
that he did his most effective service. 
The story of nearly a score of years in 
that island I:mpire would be fascinating 
if told by any one conversant with the 
facts. As narrated by Dr. Griffis, who 
knew him intimately in his work, it is 
one of the most attractive chapters in 
missionary biography. As an accurate 
scholar who had something to do with 
the rare accomplishments in language of 
the present Dritish Minister to Peking, 
as a teacher of the Japanese for many 
years, as a translator of the New Testa- 
ment, and the trainer of a native ministry, 
he left an indelible impress upon the 
(ireat Britain of the Orient. Many a 
missionary meeting might be enlivened 
by extracts from this unusual book, and 
every college missionary library should 
possess a copy, as well as all candidates 
hoping to labor in Japan. It contains a 
brief outline of missions in that Empire 
told by one who knew the country and 
the hero, and it is made picturesque by 
the remarkable career of one of the great 
missionaries of the East. 
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The second volume is “A Handbook 
of Modern Japan,” by Ernest W. Clem- 
ent.* At this time when Japan is such 
an important factor in international poli- 
tics, we are glad to call attention to this 
book. Professor Clement is a mission- 
ary of the American Laptist Missionary 
Union, and has been for several years in 
charge of the Duncan Academy at To- 
kyo. Ile has had, therefore, unusual op- 
portunities for studying modern Japan. 
Hlis book is “intended to portray Japan 
as it is rather than as it was.” ‘The past, 
however, is not ignored; it is used to en- 
able the reader to understand fully the 
present. Although one finds here what 
is expected in a handbook, the word is 
misleading if one looks for the dry-as- 
dust style which is usually associated 
with volumes bearing such titles. The 
author has a rare faculty of putting be- 
fore the reader facts in a most interest- 
ing way. There are twenty-one short 
chapters, in which are discussed such 
topics as Industrial Japan, The People, 
Houses, Food and Dress, Manners and 
Customs, Japanese Traits, History of 
Old and New Japan, Local Self-govern- 
ment, Legal Japan, The New Woman in 
Japan, Language and Literature, Edu- 
cation, I*sthetic Japan, The Religions of 
Japan, Japanese Christendom, and The 
Mission of Japan. 

In no book that we have seen can one 
find in such small compass so satisfac- 
tory a statement of the true significance 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as is set 
forth in the chapter on “Japan as a 
World Power.” The treatment of Chris- 
tian missions and the progress of Chris- 
tianity inthe Empire is not so full as one 
could wish; but throughout the book 
Professor Clement has shown how the 
various institutions and customs, and in 
fact the life of the Japanese nation, have 
been and are being influenced by Chris- 
tianity. As one reads the book he does 
not feel pessimistic as to the progress of 
Christianity in the Sunrise Kingdom. 
The book is unusually well supplied 
with illustrations and maps, and the ap- 
pendix is filled with up-to-date informa- 
tion. Missionaries and others going to 
Japan will find this book invaluable. 


* Chicago, A. C. McClurg Co., $1.40 net. 














